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Sir Joan PHiLIPPs Bart. 


> 


. 

Tthe ſame Time in which I look on 
you as an Object of Reſpect, I can- 
not but conſider you as a Subject 
of Reproach. Notwithſtanding the melan- 
cholly Aſpect of our preſei+, frair* and che 
diſmal Proſpect round us batt. at Mom. 41G: 
abroad; there is a Poffiblhty * men 
becoming once more free, a & iadependent 
of the Continent ; but our Freedom and In- 
dependency muſt be regained hy active Vir- 
tue; why therefore have you receded from 
that Place where you was always heared with 
Attention, where you was alwe eſteemed, 
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| (4) 
tho ſeldom followed by a Majority? Wiſ- 
dom and Virtue ſhould always be com- 
municative, or, like a Diamond locked from 
Sight, they loſe their Value and their Luſtre. 
Is your Receſs from Parliament occaſioned 
by your Deſpair of ſucceeding againſt that 
Influence which has long debaſed the Ho- 
nour of Br:ti/h Senates? This, I have heared 
you ſay, is one of the Motives of your Re- 
treat; and to that you have added your 
Defire of renewing thoſe Studys which were 
the Delight of your earlyer Days. This Re- 
{ſolution favours too much of the Indolence 
of the Academy: Plato, the great Maſter of 
which, ſays that a good Man in troubled 
Times retires, as from a Storm, to the quiet 
Retreats of Philoſophy. This Sentiment 
was rather an Error of the Judgement than 
of the Heart; for whatever Plato thought 
right that I believe he would purſue : his 
Love of Study, and of expanding his Ideas 
"uninterrupted inclined him to favour this 

hiloſophical Indolence : but the ſuperior 
ö of Man conſiſts in active Virtue. 
The glorious Opportunity is not given to all 
to drive a Targuin out, to found States, to 

eſtabliſh Liberty and ſalutary Laws, to de- 
ſtroy a corrupt Senate, and to reſtore loſſed 
Freedom: but he who can any Way con- 
tribute to the Promotion of either of theſe 


great 
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great Works is culpable in deſiſting, while 
his Endeavours may be uſeful. The Per- 
ſeverance of one great and good Man againſt 
a depraved Million is virtuous ; for Honour, 
like Love and like Knowledge, encreaſes by 
Communication. | 


The Miniſters of Corruption make an In- 
tereſt of the ſenſual Appetites of Men ; to 
them they apply, and, oftering the Means 
of purchaſing a Satiety of them, they ſuc- 
ceed ; and the venal Brutes immediately 
ſhake off the moſt diſtinguiſhing Parts of 
Manhood, Virtue, and Liberty, and become 
a Herd of Slaves in the miniſterial Sty : but 
as many, thro a Want of Intelligence, 
for you well know that the Qualification 
demanded for a Seat in Parliament is neither 
Honour nor Wiſdom, are led into Errors 
which are fatal to their Country, it is the 
Duty of thoſe who are capable of giving 
right Information not to neglect that which 
is in their Power. Among the Multitude 
who warp from Right by Temptations are 
ſome who might be kep'd ſtedfaſt, if they 
were ſhewed the Deformity of Corruption 
and violated Faith ; to ſhew which, with 
the Beauty of every oppoſing Virtue, is 
the Buſyneſs of Eloquence: you are there- 
fore inexcuſable in your Receſs, whatever 
Arguments 
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Arguments you may furniſh yourſelf with 
from your Love of omg 11h and your 
Taſte of antient Learning. Had the younger 
Brutus thought like you in this, for like 

u he was inamoured with Wiſdom and 

irtue, and Books were once his Compa- 
nions more than Men, had he, I ſay, 
thought like you, Tyranny and Corruption 
would then have gone unpuniſhed. The 
Pleaſures which you propoſe in your Re- 
treat are doubtleſs great, and ſuch as only 
the moſt delicate Minds can reliſh. A 
Morning or an Evening ſpent with Zeno- 
phon, Ariſtotle, or Cicero, will certainly yield 
a richer Repaſt than the tedious and indeli- 
cate ues of miniſterial Advocates in 
the Houſe of Commons : but you are not 
born for yourſelf alone, Exquiſite as the 
Happyneſs which you may frame to your- 
ſelf may be, it becomes you to leave it, it is 
your Duty to decline it, when your Country 
demands the Exerciſe of thoſe Virtues which 


Have ance dilated your Breaſt, and which 


now ſeem cowardly to ſeek a Retreat to 
lettered Eaſe and Tranquility. Inſtead of 
turning over theVolumes of paſſed Ages, you 


ſhould now make yourſelf the Subject of the 
Writings of other Men, and do Deeds to be 
read and talked of by Poſterity. That you 
have ſtarted well in the Race of — 
an 


£2 


and continued ſome Years in the laudable 
Courſe, without any Deflection, is granted 
by all your Countrymen ; that you would 
not hold a Poſt of Profit any longer than 
coatiſtent with your own Reputation and 
the Intereſt of your Country will be al- 
ways told to your Advantage : but I would 
not at the ſame Time have it ſayed that you 
was wearyed out by Proſtitutes to Gain, by 
Traytors to their Country, and drove by them 
to ſeek a Refuge in diſtant Corners and un- 
frequented Shades : that you are incapable 
of making a League with Vice I firmly be- 
lieve ; but that is not enough, you ſhould 
ſtruggle in the Cauſe of Virtue, till you 
either prevail or fall. The Delight ariſing 


* from Books is not equal to that of extir- 
pating Corruption from a Senate, and de- 
ſtroying the worſt of Parricides, thoſe of their 


Country. | 
Some of our Forefathers laviſhed their 


| Z Blood and Fortunes for the Preſervation of 
the Libertyes of England: unawed by Mi- 


= niniſters or Kings, they firſt uſed no Arms 


K but the Force of Reaſon againſt the In- 
* vaders of their natural and conſtitutional 


Rights; but, when they found the Oppreſ- 


ſors deaf to the Voice of Honour, they did 


not abandon themſelves to Deſpair, they 


ſought not a Retreat in their paternal Fields 


and 


. 
and Groves, but iflued on the Plain in Arms, 
and bad Defyance to thoſe whom they ha. 
rather have convinced by Argument than 
have conquered by the Sword : ſome fell in 

Battle, many ſurvived the Fall of regal and 
miniſterial Tyranny, and every Patriot ha- 
zarded Life and Fortune for a richer Inhe- 
ritance than Land or Treaſure to their Deſ- 
cendants, Laberty : it is therefore a Debt 
which we owe to our virtuous and brave 

Predeceſſors to guard and ſecure that to 

our Children which they have delivered 

down to us. 4 

How long we may have the Liberty of 
communicating our Thoughts to the Pub- 
lic by the Preſs is uncertain : Reports are 
ſpread of an intended Reſtraint ; and, with- 
out the Imputation of too eaſy a Credulity, b 
we may believe that the worſt of Men will 
uſe any Means which occur to them of pre- 
venting a Diſcovery of their Crimes ; and, 
as the worſt of Men are never the wiſeſt, 5 
we need not wonder if they miſtake an Act 
of Folly for an Act of Prudence: ſuch an 
Attempt, I doubt not, will ſtir up a Spirit 
in the Land of Jaudable Contention, and 
ſuch a one as may end in the Demolition of 
thoſe who would deſtroy one of our moſt |? 
valuable Privileges, the Liberty of the Preſs. 
Here, Sir, is a Subject for Reaſon and Elo 
quence! X 


(9) 

quence! If a Motion ſhould be made in 
Parliament to take away this Liberty, how / 
will you be able to juſtify your Abſence / 
from that Place at a Time when your Pre- 
ſence will become fo needful? You have 
left ſome Friends in the Houſe who will 
warmly engage in ſo intereſting a Cauſe ; 
but they will doubtleſs think with me that 
you ought to be -there in ſuch perilous 
Times ; "and your brave and virtuous Friend 
Mr. Vernon will be as vigilant in guarding 
the Liberty of the Preſs as he was in guard- 
ing the Britiſb Coaſts: he who took Porto- 
bello againſt the Senſe of one wicked and 
ignorant Miniſter will not tamely give 
up ſo ineſtimable a Fortreſs as the Liberty 
of the Preſs in Conformity to another. In 
both Houſes of Parliament are ſome Mer1- 
bers of diſtinguiſhed Virtues and Talents; 
but they are ſo few, in Compariſon with the 
Majority, that they are like a ſmall! Num- 
ber of able and gallant Soldiers oppoſed to a 
large Army of Pandoaurs, Croats, and Cal- 
mucks : why did you leave ſuch Friends to 
the mercyleſs Treatment of Barbarians, mi- 
niſterial Barbarians, whoſe Cruelty is ſo 
great, ſo ſavage, that they turn againſt their 
Feeders to deſtroy them? I cannot drop 
the Subject of the Liberty of the Prels, 
2 painting to myſelf the Horrors 

which 


| LTD 
which muſt follow a Deprivation of it; 
which I know muſt affect you who have 
derived many Advantages: from it, and who 
are capable of communicating many thro 
it. If cver we loſe this facred Privilege, 
Tyranny, Rapine, Treachery, and Corruption, 
will triumph in their Spoils, Satire muſt 
hide her Head, the Muſes and the Graces 
will take their Flight, and to the Light 
of Attic Beauty and Knowledge will ſuc- 
ceed a Night of Gothic Ignorance and De- 
formity. When the Love of Learning takes 
Poſſeſſion of the Princes and Peers of the 
Land, it becomes one of the brighteſt Orna- 
ments of the Crown ; and the Nobles move 
like ſo many Satellites round the Sun. 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius Antontnus are 
illuſtrious Inſtances of the Advantages which 
ariſe to a People from the Wiſdom and 


Learning of their Princes; and Phny, in 


the Reign of the firſt, was an Honour to 
the Nobility by the Price which he fixed 
on Knowledge. With what Honours do 
the Princes Coſmo and Lorenzo, of the Houſe 


of Medici, appear at the Head of claſſical 


Learning, calling the great Authors of An- 


tiquity from the Duſt and Ruins in which 
they lay covered, calling them forth to 
ſhine again in their original Brightneſs, to 
glad the choice Spirits of ſuch as are born 


to 
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to taſte thoſe Beautys which give one of 


the ſweeteſt Reliſhes to Life! Never did 


the papal Chair ſhine with fo fair a Luſtre 
as when Leo the tenth adorned it, Leo the 
Patron of all uſeful and polite Literature, 
Leo the Pattern of Humanity ; whoſe Se- 
cretary Cardinal Bembo placed his chief De- 
light in promoting Learning and protecting 
learned Men. When Ignorance lays her 
leaden Hands on Princes and their Mini- 
ſters, and cloſes the Avenues to the divine 
Spirit of Knowledge, ſordid and malignant 
Deſires prevail, Virtue, Purity, and Simpli- 
city of Manners, are chaſed from the regal 
Dome and the Habitations of the great, 
and are ſucceeded by Riot and Oppreſſion: 
but what Effect would fo diſmal a Change 
have on Men who always groped in Dark- 
neſs? What is the Abſence of Beauty to 
him who never ſaw it, and what the Sweets 
of Hybla to him who has no Taſte? He 
who ſees the Beauty of Order, and ſtands 
in Need of an Architect, wiſhes for a 
Vitruvius or a Boyle; but to him who ſees 
it not a Perrault or a Vanbrugb will be as 
good. The. Loſs of the Liberty of the 
Preſs would be no Evil to that Miniſter, or 
any other Man, who never underſtood the 
Benefits ariſing from Works of Genius, to 
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whom the Eloquence of Demoſthenes is as 


infipid as the tedious Prattle of an H K, 
an A „ a B d, a 9, a 
S ays, a F211, ora G e; 


and I with I could add to the Number ſome 
whom you. were once proud of calling 
Friends; but a ſeverer Cenſure than that of 
Infipidity fails on a P———y and a 
P ft ; and, rather than be the E 
of B-——, I would be a Dog. 


Since you have made your Retreat, a 
Word that has been more frequently uſed 
than before ſince the Conduct of. Cee and 
Leaſcelles and fince ſome late Actions in 
Flanders, I hope you will employ your 
Thoughts on your Country, and write, as 
you have formerly ſpoke, in her Defence : 
the Authority of a Name unſtained, and of 
one who has made a laudable Appearance 
in Parliament, will eaſyly gain Attention a- 
mong Engliſumen: and I think it would 
be an Act as commendable as rare, if thoſe 
Members of both Houſes of Parliament, 
who are Lovers of their Country, would 
mutually. publiſh, in their ſeveral Names, the 
Reaſons which incline them to diſſent from 
all Bills againſt which they vote : however 
unparliamentarys ſuch Proceedings might be 
deemed, I am ſure they would not be un- 

reaſonable ; 


(13) 
reaſonable ; and if they are not illegal, as I 
believe they are not, the Authors would 
ſtand on Record as Men who opened the 
Eyes of their Countrymen, that they might 
avoid the Pits which were diging for them. 


If I have broke into your Retirement 
with an ingrateful Addreſs, I ſhall be ſorry; 
and if I meet with a Reception, favourable 
to my - Wiſhes, I ſhall rejoice that I have 
pleaſed one whom every good Man would 
with to pleaſe; and J am; with an unte- 
- Jerved Efteem,...: „ e 

& > Ls, 


— — 


* — 
November, 1747. Your faithful bo 
"Ids: 4 | * 


and moſt humble Servant 


CALTB D'Axvrers, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE following Letters and Diſcourſe are 
the Subſtance of ſome late Efſays in the 3 
Craftſman; hich, with ſome Additions now 4 
made, contain a ſhort Syſtem of our Govern- Y 
ment and Conſtitution ; and, as they may be 4 
uſeful in this Form to my Countrymen, I thought 
it my Duty to publiſh them at this time. 
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CEC TER» 


GENTLEMEN, 


8 you are the Repreſentatives of the 
A whole Nation, our Complaints, and 
our Inſtructions, can be addreſſed to 
none ſo properly as to yourſelves; you have 
taken on yourſelves one of the moſt impor- 
tant Truſts with which any Body of Men. 
can be veſted, the Guardianſhip of the. 
Libertys and Propertys of a great, and once 
very flouriſhing, People ; it is therefore your 
Duty to liſten to their Complaints and In- 


Our Situation, Gentlemen, is, by a te- 


dious, corrupt, blundering, and I muſt ſay 


wicked, Adminiſtration of Affairs, become 
ſo perplexed that we are at a Loſs to know 
what our Miniſtry drive at; and they ſeem 
on to 


(16). 


to be on the Brink of a Precipice, from which 
they dread to leap, and yet know not well 
how to go back: notwithſtanding this un- 
happy State, we ought not, like che Coun- 

man in the Fable, to remain inactive, and 
throw all on Providence, without puting 
our Shoulders to the Wheel to help the 
great Machine of Government out of the 
Mire in which it ſeems to ſtick. The more 
deplorable our Caſe is, the more vigorouſly 
we ſhould exert ven All Rome ſeem- 
ed to tremble when Hannibal was at the 
Gate of that great Metropolis; but her brave 
and virtuous Citizens, inſtead of yielding to 
Fear and Deſpair, rouſed themſelves againft 
their tremendous Foe; - they acted unani- 
mouſly for the Safety of their Country, and 
thereby drove the Enemy from their Gates, 
then conquered him, and at laſt layed Car- 
 tbage, the formidable — A. _ in 
Ames. a | 


-Notwithſtatiding the Havock which 
the French have made in Flanders, and 
their Succeſs in a late Siege, which is 
of vaſt Importance, and notwithſtanding 
the Extent of their Schemes, Part of which 
is preſumptuous enough in all Likelyhood to 
make a Deſcent on this Iſland, notwithſtand- 
ng all theſe Advantages which they have 
8 2 gained 
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eained in a ſhort Time, yet our Situation 1s 
not ſo dangerous as that of the Remans when 
Hannibal was at their Walls. Let us exert 
ourſelves, and become unanimous, before 1t 
is too late; when I fay let us I mean, Gen- 
tlemen, may you our Repreſentatives, our 
otherſelves, exert your Courage and Wiſdom 
in Time for the public Security: and if any 
of you, as indeed it has with ſome Aſſurance 
been ſuggeſted, have engaged with certain 
Perſons on certain Terms, which may not 
be to your Honour to mention, to give 
them your Votes and Intereſt in Parliament, 
break thro the Engagement, and chuſe to 
violate a Contract founded in Iniquity rather 
than by the Performance of it you ſhould 
haſten the Fall of your Country, the De- 
ſtruction of the Libertys of a Land once fa- 
mous for them; for if the Libertys of Eng- 
land ſhould depart, Science, polite Litera- 
ture, and Trade that nouriſhes them all, 
will ſoon follow them. If by deſerting a 
Miniſtry, which endeavoured to attach you 
to them for Ends by no Means advantage- 
ous to your Country, you muſt ruin them, 
ſuffer the Deſtruction of a weak and wicked 
Miniſtry rather than the Wreck of your 
Country: by acting thus, , your Sins were 
before as red as Scarlet, they fhall become as 
White as Snow, 

C It 
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It is in your Power, Gentlemen, to work 
a wonderful Change in this Land, to reward 
Virtue and puniſh Vice. As the Treaſure 
of the Kingdom has been laviſhly and wick- 
edly applyed to corrupt Purpoſes, to trifling 
and fruitleſs Negociations, expenſive and ri- 
diculous Expeditions, it is from you we muſt 
expect a Retrenchment of national Expen- 
ces; you muſt introduce good Huſbandry 
into the State; and if any Sums are requir- 
ed for Uſes no Way neceſſary for the In- 
tereſt of the Nation, you muſt tell them 
that you will not give what they aſk; and 
inſtead of giving, you ſhould puniſh the 
Extortioners ; for ſuch they are who rend 
from all Degrees of People that which they 
have no Right to take, and who, when they 
have it, convert it to Uſes deſtructive of 
the Good of thoſe from whom they ex- 


tort it. 


You are doubtleſs all well acquainted with 
your Dutys ; among which are Redreſs of 
Grievances and the Promotion of Trade. 
The ſeveral Grievances under which we la- 
bour are too ſeverely felt not to be well 
known: as the Protection of Trade is ne- 
neſſary, if we would be a flouriſhing Peo- 
ple, Fs ſhould take off the Embarraſſments 


which ignorant Miniſters of State have layed 
en 


(19) 
on it by their Influence in former Parlia- 
ments: ſuch Miniſters payed no Regard to 
Futurity while they could raiſe Money for 
their preſent Purpoſes ; and, by their fool- 
iſh and abominably wicked Conduct in that 
Particular, they have enabled the French to 
carry on a War againſt us longer than per- 
haps they could have done, if the Conduct 
of our own Adminiſtrations had not helped 
them. By the Miniſtry oppreſiing our Su- 
gar Colonys, the French ſerve thoſe Nations 
which were once our Cuſtomers in that Com- 
modity ; and they have now almoſt all the 
Trade of Europe for Sugar : and. theſe Ser- 
vices. our late Miniſtrys at Home, by what 
contemptible and opprobrious Names to call 
them I know not, have done to the French: 
yet our preſent Miniſter attempted lately to 
Toad the 2 Colonys with more Burdens: 
it is in you, Gentlemen, to defeat all the 
fooliſh or iniquitous Deſigns which a Mini- 
{try may endeavour to put in Execution: 
conſider the State of the Colonys in the 
Weft-Indys, and reſtore them to a Condition 
in which they may be again able to ſerve 
foreign Markets; by which we ſhall have * 
the greater Acceſſion of Rich to this Iſle 


and leſſen the Wealth of France. 
C:2 | From 
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From you we expect an Enquiry into the 
Conduct of Miniſters, Admirals, Generals, 


and inferior Officers by Sea and Land; and, 


tho many have had the Rewards due to 
the righteous and the brave who deſerved 
the Puniſhments due to Traytors and Cow- 
ards, and many have been deprived of their 
Command whoſe Virtues merit their Coun- 


try's Love and Favour, be you the Inſtru- 


ments of Heaven to pour down Vengeance, 
tho late, on the devoted Heads, and to re- 


ward the neglected few who have Abilitys 


and Inclinatpns to ſerve their Country. In 
ſuch an Enquiry, which is neceffary, and 
which is your Duty to make, the Officers 
of State, who are innocent, will rejoice at 
the Opportunity of clearing themſelves to 
their Countrymen of imputed Crimes; and 
none will tremble but thoſe who deſerve the 
Halter or the Block. Juſtice ſhould be 
done to the Public, and you ought to do 
it; you ought to compel the Plunderers to 
reſtore to the Nation what they have robbed 
it of, if you leave them without Land, Mo- 
ney, or Houſehold-goods, by ſuch a Com- 
pulſion; nor ſhould their Puniſhment end 
there ; they ſhould cloſe their Scene at Ty- 
burn or Tower-hill; theſe are the Means, 
and the only Means, by which you can de- 
ter future Servants of the Public from male 

| Practices, 
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Practices. Chuſe rather to bring ſuch 
Wretches to Juſtice than to deſerve the 
Puniſhment yourſelves by concuring with 
them in the Ruin of your Country, 


When you have puniſhed bad Miniſters, 
and introduced ſuch new as from their for- 
mer Conduct and Characters give a Proſpect 


of a juſt Adminiſtration, you are to conſider 


whether we can carry on the War to our 
Advantage: if there is a Probability of our 
doing it, infiſt on the Means, which we all 
know muſt be by a vigorous Exertion of our 
naval Force : you ſee how thePeopleof Eng- 
land are affected by the Succeſs of our Fleets in 
two late Expeditions : the Victory obtained 
by Lord Anſon and Sir Peter Warren, and 
the other by Admiral Hawk, have rendered 
the People almoſt forgettul awhile of their 
Grievances : therefore let not the Commons 
of England in Parliament be ſo ſervilely ob- 
ſequious to any other Part of the Legiſlature 
as to forward vain Expeditions on Land; 
of the ill Conſequences of which we have 
had ſuch late and diſmal Examples. Let 
our Trade be ſecured by proper Cruiſers 
and Convoys, and our Coaſts guarded by vi- 
gilant and able Officers, and the Subjects of 
Great Britain need not be frighted by the 
Menaces of France. On this Confideration 


we 


( 22) 
we | look on curſelves as greatly injured by 
the Removal of fo faithful and able an Offi- 
cer as Mr. Vernon, 


Should you paſs the Place and Penſion 
Bills, ſo requiſite to the Freedom of the 
Houle of Commons, and ſhould you re- 
ſtore Parliaments to their antient Founda- 
tion, and repeal ſome penal Laws ſuch as the 
Riot Act, and ſhould you put in Force ſome 
Clauſes in the Act of Settlement which have 
been repealed, you would gain the Affec- 
tions of all your Countrymen, and immor- 
tal Honour would attend your Names. 

No Conqueſt abroad can be of a thou- 
ſandth Part of the Value of the Preſerva- 
tion of our Libertys at Home; that there- 
fore ſhould be your principal Conſideration; 
in which you and all your Poſterity are as 


ncarly intereſted as any other of the Com- 


munity : T hope therefore that none of you 
will prefer any preſent lucrative Offer to ſo 
durable a Good as that. Your paſſing ſuch 
Bills as I have mentioned will greatly con- 
tribute towards the Reſtoration of our Li- 
bertys; and the forming a regular Militia 


in the ſeveral Countys, and arming, and 
training them in proper Diſcipline, will be 


very conducive to- the Security of all our 
x Libertys, 
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Libertys, and one of the ſuteſt Means to 

revent an Invaſion, if any Tranſports 
ſhould eſcape our Fleets ; and by ſuch a Mi- 
litia the vaſt Charge of keeping up a large 
ſtanding Army would be prevented, Was 
there ſuch a Militia as I am ſpeaking of; no 
foreign Force would be ſo fooliſh to venture 
being firſt deſtroyed by our Fleet, and, if 
they ſhould avoid that, being overpowered 
by a Set of Men always ready to oppoſe 
Invaders, whoſe Propertys and Tenderneſs 
for their Familys would add Vigour to their 
Arms; but theſe are Confiderations which 
never entered into the Minds of late Mini- 
ſters or Parliaments, who made no other Uſe 
of Times of profound Peace but to indulge 
their Maſter's inſatiable Deſires, and to en- 
rich themſclves with the Plunder af their 
Country. 141 10 


Salutary Laws to prevent the Encreaſe of 
Luxury and Debauchery of all Sorts will 
greatly promote the Common Weal; for 
Nothing is more certain than that public Vir- 
tues are public Benefitss Luxury and De- 
bauch have reduced many to the Neceſſity 
of ſelling their Votes at the Time of elect- 
ing Members to ſerve in Parliament; and 


many are inclined to think that they have 
been 
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been the Oceaſion of Men ſelling their Votes 
when in Parliament, 


As you, Gentlemen, are the Founders of 
of Laws, the Regulators of Manners, the 
Rewarders of the virtuous, and the Puniſh- 
ers of the wicked, you will find it the In- 
tereſt of your Country, and conſequently of 
yourſelves, to be ſtrict in the Execution of 
every Part of your important Truſt; a Ne- 
get of which muſt in Time produce 

iſcontent, Confuſion, and civil Broils ; to 
ent which is more particularly your In- 
tereſt than that of the Reſt of the Commu- 
nity ; becauſe if civil Commotions ſhould 
ariſe, which I hope your Virtues and Wiſ- 
dom will hinder, the Vengeance of the Peo- 
ple will mark you out as the odious Objects 
of their Indignation. 


Jam, Gentlemen, 
| Your Well-wiſher, 
and humble Servant, 


_ Cates D'AnvERs, 


LETTER 


LETTER 


GENTLEMEN, 


N my former Letter I layed before ye 
I ſome Grievances, ſelected from many 
under which we now labour ; and I 
ſhewed the Neceſſity of your attending to 
them and redreſſing them. I likewiſe point- 
ed out the Means of removing thoſe Evils for 
the future, and of warding the Blow which 
now ſeems to threaten us. I ſhall now 
trouble you with an Enquiry into the Ori- 
gin of your Power, into what it conſiſts in, 
and into your indiſpenſable Duty as Repre- 
ſentatives of the People. I do not aſſume 
the Air of a Dictator, but a Remembrancer 
to ye, tho I very well know that In- 
ſtruction is neceſſary to ſome of ye, who 
have not made theſe Parts of Knowledge ſo 
much the Subjects of your Conſideration as 
other Members of = lame Houſe have, and 
as 
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as ſome of you ought to have done before 
ye took the great, the important, Truſt 


upon ye. 


I! ſuppoſe, Gentlemen, that ye all know 

that every Government is a human Inſtitu- 
tion, and that all Power muſt be obtained 
either by the free Conſent of thoſe governed, 
or by Force, or Fraud, in thoſe who govern. 
Governments which are founded on the una- 
nimous Approbation of the People are in 
their Origin free Goyernments, and continue 
ſo till Force or Fraud warps them from their 
primitive Inſtitution ; and, in ſuch a Caſe, 
the People are bound, in Duty to themſelves 
and their Poſterity, to deſtroy the Violators 
of their Libertys if they can. | 


The Aſſembly called Parliament in England 
1s derived from our Saxon Anceſtors, and was 
at firſt the Congregation of the whole People 
who were free, no other having any Power 


to form Governments or Laws. This ge- 


neral Aſſembly was called Michelgemote; in 
which all public Acts for the Good of the 
Community were made ; and the Magiftrate 
called King was obliged to aſſent to what 
the whole Body of the People agreed; it 
was not in his Choice whether he ſhould 
give what is now called the royal Aſſent or 

not: 
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not: his Duty was to ſign all popular Acts, 
and to act as the firſt Magiſtrate in the Ex- 
ecution of them. As the Land grew more 
peopled, and Numbers encreaſed to a great 
Degree, thoſe public Aſſemblys of the 
whole People grew too tumultuous, and were 
attended with ſuch Inconveniences as proved 
great Embarraſſments to public Buſyneſs: 
an Aſſembly therefore of a ſmall Number, 
choſe by the whole in different Parts of the 
Country, was inſtituted ; and thoſe were the 
Attornys or Repreſentatives of their Conſti- 
tuents. Thoſe Repreſentatives were choſe 


by Freemen to make ſuch Laws as ſhould 
eſtabliſh good Manners, and be productive 


of other Advantages ; and thoſe Laws the 


Deputys of the People were as much bound 
to obſerve as the Multitude. Hence the 
Laws of England are juſtly ſayed to be of the 
People's own making : therefore every Time 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons gives 
his Vote for a Bill contrary to the expreſs 
Inſtructions of his Conſtituents, he may be 
fayed to plunge a Dagger into the Conſtitu- 
tion; he may be juſtly called an impious 
Violator of his Truſt, and a Parricide. The 


Difference betwixt the Lords and Commons 


is this: the firſt repreſent themſelves only, 
tho bound by their relative Duty to act 
for the Good of the whole. If a Peer of 

1 Parliament 
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Parliament dys, he is ſucceeded by his : 


Heir in his legiſlative Capacity, as well as in 
his Eſtate ; and he can vote by a Proxy. 
A Member of the Houſe of Commons can 
not vote by a Proxy, becauſe he is himſelf 
but the Proxy of other Perſons ; and, when 
he dys, he is not ſucceeded in his parlia- 
mentary Capacity by his Heir, but by what 
Perſon his Principals think fit to chuſe as 
they choſe him. This ſurely is an Argu- 
ment in Proof of the Right of the Con- 
ſtituents to inſtru, and of the Duty of the 
Repreſentatives to obey, £0 


Ye ſee here, Gentlemen, the Origin and 
Deſign of Parliaments ; the Purity of which 
Inſtitution can be no longer preſerved than 
while you pay Obedience to the Inſtructions 
of your Principals, no longer than you make 
the Good of the whole the fole End of 
your Deliberations and voting. You are not 
choſe into Parliament. as into a Shop or 
Warehouſe, in which you are to conſult 
your own private Intereſt, abſtracted from all 
Connection with the Public ; for, when- 
ever you begin to act in that Manner, you 
warp from the original Inſtitution into 
Fraud, and ought to be puniſhed for fradu- 
leat Practices, as every Magiſtrate ought who 


makes 
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makes the Public no Part of his Conſidera- 
tion in the Execution of his Office, but 
himſelf and Dependants the only Objects of 
his Regard: and if on Male-adminiſtra- 
tions of all Sorts of Magiſtrates and Legiſla- 
tors, by whatever Denomination they are 
called, the People do not right themſelves, 
the Omiſſion muſt proceed either from Want 
of Power or Want of Wiſdom. This Doc- 
trine, I am ſenſible, would be called ſedi- 
tious by ſuch profligate Authors as Biſhop 
Parker and Sir Robert Filmer ; but it has a 
different Name from ſuch wiſe and virtuous 
Writers on Government as Hooker, Sidney, 
and Locke. Sedition is looked upon by them 
as a diſorderly and unjuſt Oppoſition to Le- 
giſlators and Magiſtrates who never tranſ- 
greſs the Laws by which themſelves and the 
People are equally bound: Reſiſtance to bad 
Legiſlators and Magiſtrates is an Oppoſi- 
tion to Evil, and a Diſcharge of our Duty in 
the Protection of what is good. 


The wiſe and frugal Spartans ſubjected 
their Kings to Fines, Impriſonments, and 
Death, according to the Nature of their Of- 
fence : and Zenophon calls Ageſilaus a 
righteous and faithful King, becauſe, in Obe- 
dience to the Laws of his Country, he put 
an End to the War which he had begun in 


Aſia 
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Aſia with Succeſs and Glory, on the Com- 
mand of the Epbori, who were Magiſtrates 
eſtabliſhed by the People for the Reſtraint 
of Kings who ſhould preſume to exerciſe any 


illegal Power. 


Among other Dutys, Gentlemen, you, 
who have the ſame Power of the Epbori of 
Sparta, and a-greater, ſhould be vigilant that 
no other Part of the Ligiſlature extends its 
Power beyond the proper Bounds. As you 
are Guardians of the Libertys of the People, 
indeed as you are to conſider yourſelves as 


the very People whom you are choſe to re- 


preſent, you ought to look on the Crown 


with a jealous Eye, and not-to ſuffer the 


leaſt Encreaſe of Prerogative there; for every 
Acceſſion of Power which the Crown gains 
is a Step taken towards making it arbitrary: 

a good and wiſe Prince indeed will never aim 


at that which will afford no Addition of Glo- 


or Eaſe to him while he encroaches on the 
Libertys of the People; but as we may, 


poſſibly be curſed, in ſome future Reign, with 
a King who may be always obſtinatelywrong, 


an upright Parliament is the Security, and 


the only one, which we can hope for 
againſt ſuch a Peſt that may poſſibly ariſe. 
Such a King is by Plato and Ariſtotle layed 
to forfeit all Claim to Preheminence; See 

elr 
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their Diſtinction betwixt a Tyrant and a 


lawful King is this: the firſt is one who 
oppreſſes his Subjects whenever it 1s requiſite 
for his own Pleaſure or Profit; the other re- 
gards the Good of the Community as the 
principal Obje& of his Care; you cannot 
therefore be too vigilant or too active againſt 
all Approaches to abſolute Power, left he 
who may be veſted with it ſhould deflect to 
the Tyrant. 


You are not only to guard againſt En- 
croachments which may be attempted by 
the other Parts of the Legiſlature, but you 
ſhould religiouſly obſerve the Limits of your 
own Power: ſhould you preſume to con- 
tinue yourſelves fourteen Years, when-you 
are by your Principals choſe only for ſeven, 

ou would become as real Tyrants as that 

rince would who ſhould arrogantly attempt 
to make his Will the Law againſt the known 
Statutes and Conſtitution of the Land ; and 
the People would be juſtifiable in uſing the 
Power which they have to deſtroy you for 
ſo impions an Act. The ſeptennial Bill was 
paſſed at a particular Crifis, againſt which 
the People did not remonſtrate, from their 
Attachment to the preſent royal Family, 
and their Abhorrence of thoſe who raiſed a 
Rebellion in the Land in Behalf of an ab- 


jured 
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jured popiſh Pretender; but it would be 
righteous, and no more than is our Due, in 
another Houſe of Commons, to reſtore Par- 
liaments to their antient Dates. The Policy 
of a former Reign was, at the Time of a Re- 
bellion, to continue a Parliament to a longer 
Date than was before legal: the Policy of 
this was to diffolve it before the Expiration 
of the Time for which it was choſe; and if 
the latter, as ſome ſuſpect, was only a mi- 
niſterial Artifice to take Advantage of the 
Fears and other Weakneſſes of the People, 
I may call it the Infatuation of the Times, 
in Order to ſecure a Houſe of Commons of 
the Miniſtry's recommending (I wiſh it de- 
ſerved ſo ſoft a Term as Recommendation) 
it is in you, Gentlemen, to defeat their 
Hopes; and, as I fayed in my former Letter, 
you will by ſuch a Conduct gain the Affec- 
tions of all your Countrymen, and immortal 
Honour will attend your Names. 


You are to conſider that there is no law- 
ful or righteous Power but what is derived 
from the People ; if ever therefore you 
ſhould depart from that firſt grand Principle 
of Government, you would become an illegal 
Magiſtracy : you and all other Magiſtrates, 
from the Conſtable with his Staft to the 
King with his Sceptre, are inſtituted for the 


Good of the Community; in creating each 
| of 
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of you the People ſought their own Ad- 


vantage, in which your Intereſt is likewiſe 


included; and, whenever you neglect the 


Good of thoſe who choſe you for your own 
particular Emoluments, you are liable to be 
called to account by your Principals. 


Sir Robert. Filmer ſays, that we are to 
hook at the Power, not at the Ways by which 
it is gained; a Doctrine ſo fraught with 
Miſchief, that the Author deſerved the Gal- 
lows for his Defence of it ! He roſe indeed 
in an Age when miniſterial Influence had 
polluted the Dignity of Parliaments, when 
the Houſe of Commons was filled with ſuch 
venal Wretches as cowred to the Command 
of a prime Miniſter, an Officer who is no 
Part of the Legiſlature : and yet in the 
Reign in which that profligate Scribbler 
wrote a prime Miniſter trampled on all the 
facred Rights, Privileges, and Libertys, of 
the People, while the Guardians who ſhould 
have been, their Repreſentatives as they were 
unjuſtly called, aſſiſted in the Violation for 
a paltry Hire, for Wages which have help- 

to fill the Houſe of Lords. with Nobles: 
who have no Prerogative of Birth, and 
whoſe Founders had no Preheminence but 
of Wickedneſs. 


E Our 


* 
. 
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Our Hopes, Gentlemen, are in you, that 
the ſame Conduct ſhall not be repeated, that 
the preſent Reign ſhall not be ſubjected to, 
the ſame Cenſure, and that our Grievances 
may be redreſſed. Among you are ſome 
who are more tenacious of their Virtue than 
of their Property; and if any of ye are 
tainted with the miniſterial Peſtilence, which 
has been more fatal to England than any 
otner epidemical Plague, waſh, yourſelves, 
clean by a timely Repentance, and join in, 
the Deſtruction: of thoſe who have ſought 
your Diſhonour and the Ruin of their Coun- 
uy. Jam, ; 


Gentlemen, 
Your earneſt Well-wiſher, 


CALIEB D'ANvERs. 


LETTER 


LETTER HL 


_ GENTLEMEN, 


E beſt Forms ef Government 
which were ever conceived and re- 
duced into Practice we find have 
been periſhable, tho ſome of them, eſpe- 
cally the Commonwealth of Rome in its Pu- 
approached near to that Perfection which 

a ht promiſe Itnmortality. The Decay of 
nſtitution Every Way framed for the 
Good of wg A the Follys and 
thoneſty of Hats, and other Magi- 
tes, 'who are undeſervedly choſe into 
oy Truſt. Without Wiſdom little can be 
xpected that is valuable from any Aſſem- 
By; ou therefore among ye who want it 
ſhould make it your Duty to ſeek it, as you 
have entered into a Guardianſhip that calls 


for Wiſdom in the Execution of it: it is in 
E 2 the 
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the Power of ye all to be honeſt ; and none 
of ye are ſo ignorant as not to be well aſ- 


ſured that the Obſervance of ſtrict Juſtice is 
required of ye from your Countrymen who 
made ye Members of Parliament, and from 
God who made ye Men : with theſe Con- 
ſiderations you ſhould ariſe in the Morning; 
per ſhould your Nights paſs without an At- 
tention to them. Your Negle& in theſe 
Points will be followed by the Ruin of your 
Poſterity, who may be born free and to 
Property, if you will reſolve to prevent Sla- 
very, and deſpotic Power, from entering the 
Land: how much your Condition in ano- 
ther Life may be affected by an iniquitous 
Conduct in Parliament is the Duty of our 
Clergy to lay before ye; and, if they have 
the Honour and Succeſs of the Chriſtian 
Religion at Heart as much as you ought to 
have the Intereſt of your Country, they will 
not ceaſe their Exhortations, backed by the 
moſt perſuaſive Arguments which they can 
uſe, till they are ſatisfyed that they have 
done all that they can towards the good 
Work. They will not imitate that Proſti- 
tute of a Prelate who bluſhed not to juſtify 
Corruption in one of his Speeches in the 
other Houſe. 21 ﬀ 
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The Libertys of\ England have been al- 
moſt ſacrificed to the Crown in many Rei 

by the Miniſters of the Prince, of the Prince, 
I fay, becauſe they cannot be called the Mi- 
niſters of the People : Force and Fraud have 
been uſed by S *. Na” , Mortimer, 
Waolſey, Buckingham, Strafford, and many 
4 1 = thoſe whom I have named 
fell juſt Sacrifices to the Reſentments of a 
Nation injured and oppreſſed by them; and 
if you, Gentlemen, ſhould be ſatisfyed that 
in the Time of your legiſlative Power there 
are any Miniſters of State whoſe Actions are 
not directed to the Good of the People, but 
on the contrary embarraſs the Affairs of the 
State, and encreaſe the Prerogative of the 
Crown at the Expence of the Libertys of 
the People, and which load us with ſuch 
heavy Taxes as are 1 to be borne, and 
thoſe in Support of unwiſe and fruitleſs Ex- 
peditions, and which deſtroy our Manufac- 
torys for the trifling Acceſſion of a ſmall 
Sum raiſed on them, at is your Duty to bring 
ſuch Miniſters to, the ſame. End with thoſe 


_— 


before mentioned. 


The amazing Sums which have been 
ſquandered away in foreign Subſidys, for 
Purpoſes not in the leaſt to the Intereſt of 
England, ſhould be repayed out of the Eſtates 


of 
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of theſe Men who: from! ec che piving fuch 


Subſidys ; und, If thei Eſtates ate not ſuffi- 
chent io unſwer the Demand of the Public, 
all and be turned to 


3 diſgorge 
on che Common: and this is in your 


„Gentlemen, to Bring about; and it 
is! your Duty to do it without N when 
* 5 


In my : Becki! Teer 1 REN nid 
chiefly to general Principl ples of Government; 
but . I may affect the Patticulats of our 
Countrymen, 1 1 ſhall- uſe the Words' of the 
_ of Peter birough in their Inſtructions 

Year 1742 115 "their Repreſentatives 
Edward Wirtley and Armſitad Parker, 
Eſqrs. the firſt of which is one of their pre- 
ee Repreſetitatives, | 


4 Gentlemen, tho br er Behavi- 
dur in Parliathent has been ſuch as to give 
us an entite Confidence with Reſpect᷑ to 

your future Conduct, and that you fnerit 
„ bur Thanks rather than need our Inſtruc- 
« tions, yet we, your Confiituents, think 
« proper, at this criti uncture, to join 
«-in the Voice "of the Nation concerning 
« ſome Particulars, wherein we conteive 


the Honour of his Majeſty, and the Fey 


20 
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te and Freedom of our Conſtitution, to be, 


« eſſentially concerned, 


« Firſt then we require you to uſe your 
© utmoſt Endeavours for i the Fre- 
«, quency, and preſetvin ing the Independen- 
« cy, of Parliaments, effectually to prevent 

« all corrupt Influences, to correct the too 
* frequent and moſt ſcandalous, Abuſes of 
« Power in returning Officers, and more eſ- 

« pecially to limit the Number of Place- 
e men to fit in the Houſe of Commons. 


e The Decay likewiſe in the woollen 
% Manufacture has been long the Object o 
* qur. juſt Complaints; which as it is a 
« Length thought worthy the Attention % 
« Parliament, we defire and expect your 
* Concurrence in all ſuch Meaſures as ſhall 
*< be. judged molt conducive to the Redreſs 
« of it: by doing this you will render 
ie moſt effectual Service both to the landed 
* and trading Part of this Nation, as well 
« as of us your Electors, the Intereſt of 
&* which are ſo intimately united that one 
* cannot be materially hurt but the other 

« muſt be ſenſibly affected. | 


« We farther beg Leave moſt eas; 
* to recommend this Redreſs of our Griev- 
© Ances 
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« ances by an impartial Enquiry, and doing 
« Juſtice to an injured Nation by an exem- 
« plary Puniſhment of ſuch as ſhall be 
« found Betrayers of, their Country, and 
« who, by their wicked Meaſures, have 
*« brought ſo much Diſgrace upon us abroad, 
« and fo much Poverty at Home, and ſuch 
« Ruin and Deſolation to our antient and 
natural Allys. *i 


« We preſume not to dictate in Matters 
« above us, but ſo far only as we ourſelves 
& ſuffer by the general Decay of Trade, the 
„ Encreaſe of the poor, and the Weight of 
* our Taxes, occaſioned, as we apprehend, 
& more for the Support of a Faction at Home 
« than our Defence againſt a foreign 
Enemy. 9 


« We truſt therefore that you will uſe 
« your beſt Endeavours to aboliſh all Di- 
t ſtinction of Partys, that his Majeſty may 
* reign in the Hearts of all his People, 
te and that far the greateſt Part be no longer 
« unjuſtly reckoned Enemies to the Govern- 
% ment in his illuſtrious Family, becauſe 
te they diſapprove the deſtructive Mea- 
<. ſures of ſome of his Servants.” 1 
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The particular Grievances here pointed 
out cry aloud for Redreſs; but inſtead of 
meeting with it at the Time when theſe 
Inſtructions were ſent, or in any Time ſince, 
every Year has .added many to them : we 
have ſeen Taxes on Taxes layed on the Sub- 
jects without Mercy, and without any Ac- 
count given of the Application of the Mo- 
ney, and we have ſeen our Manufactorys 
diſtreſſed, ſuch as that of the Plate-Glaſs, 
for the Sake of a paltry Sum added to the 
national or rather miniſterial Dutys ; and we 
have ſeen Exciſe Laws extended beyond 
what the late Corrupter could ever effect. 


It is your Duty, Gentlemen, as former 
Parliaments have given public Money to- 
wards building Weſtmin/ter-Bridge, to en- 
quire into the Cauſe of the Pier finking : 
if you find that Notice, grounded on Exa- 
mination into the Foundation and on unerring 
Principles in Mechanics, was given to the 
principal Perſons concerned in the Building, 
and that, notwithſtanding that Notice given, 
they would obſtinately continue the Work, 
you ought to call thoſe Perſons to an Ac- 
count, and to inflict a juſt Puniſhment on 
them. The Commiſſioners for building this 
Bridge acted like King Charles the ſecond, 


who ſent Mrs. Afra Behn to the Hague that 
39 F ſhe 
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ſhe might, by conſtant Converſation with 
Perſons of Rank, get into ſome uſeful Se- 
crets and communicate them to the Engh/b 
Court; and that Lady abſolutely ſent King 
Charles an Account of the Deſign of the 
Dutch to burn our Fleet in our Harbours ; 
which Intelligence he treated as chimerical 
till he received the News of the Ships burn- 
ing at Chatham. If the Commiſſioners em- 
loyed the late Mr. King, to whoſe Know- 
edge in Mechanics the preſent ſurviv- 
ing Builders of the Bridge are ſayed to owe 
much, and if he gave them Warning of the 
Misfortune which has happened to interrupt 
the Building, and perhaps entirely to impede 
it, or at leaſt to render 1t ever unſafe in that 
Part, it is your Duty to exact from thoſe 
who neglected his Advice the Reaſon of 
ſuch a Conduct, and to puniſh them in Pro- 
portion to their Offence to the Public. 


Tho the Fall of Veſiminſter-Bridge is of 
but little Conſequence to the Public in Com- 
pariſon with the Ruin of our Libertys, yet 
the leſſer Dutys of your Truſt demand your 
Attention to them. | 
Let me again exhort you to uſe your beſt 
Endeavours to put an End to all parliamen- 
tary Corruption ; we have lately ſeen Di- 
ſturbances ariſing from it in a certain Coun- 


ty; 
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ty; in which two Noblemen are ſayed to 
have met with the Treatment of Dogs and 
Slaves ; and, indeed, if what is imputed to 
them is true, a greater Puniſhment than that 
ignominious one is their Due. 


If Repreſentatives and Conſtituents would 
maturely conſider the inevitable Conſe- 
quences of Bribery, they would be ſhock- 
ed at the Apprehenſion, however diſtant 
the Danger: Slavery is the unavoidable 
Effect of it: Reaſon will prove it by a Chain 
of natural Events, and Example bears Teſti- 
mon of it in antient and modern Hiſtory, 
The Common wealth of Rome ſtood firm, 
like an Edifice founded on a Rock, till 
Corruption ſapped the Foundation, and by 
tees hurled down the noble Structure: 
and England, in the Reign of King Charles 
the econd, was corrupt from the Crown to 
the loweſt Freeholder ; and what was the 
Conſequence ? We were ſelling each other; 
and France, the grand Corrupter of States, 
Principalitys, and Kings, was Miſtreſs of 
all our Counſels, and took all Advantages 
of us which ſuch a treacherous Information 
from Home could give : we were near be- 
ing a Proyince to France in that Reign, and 
in all likelyhood had been, if the public Vir- 


tue of ſome few had not prevented it. That 
Slavery 
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Slavery muſt be the Conſequence of C orrup- 


tion is evident to all who rationally examine 


into the Cauſes and Effects of it; the Cauſes 


muſt certainly be for Ends no Way a> of 


to the Public ; for, if ſuch only were purſued, 
there would be no Neceſſity to bribe the ſe- 
veral Members of the Body politic to con- 
cur in an Act conducive to their own Health 
and Intereſt : the Ends therefore propoſed 
muſt be ſelfiſh to the few who offer the 
Means; the Conſequence therefore muſt be, 
that the Adminiſtration. of the Affairs of 
the Public will be lodged in the Hands of 
thoſe few. If any of you, as I before ſayed, 
are under a miniſterial Influence, break the 


Bonds aſunder, and unite againſt the com- 


mon Enemy of your Country; exert all 
your Powers to put a Stop to that Torrent 
of Corruption, which, if not timely 6 
will inevitably fill the Land with civil Com- 


motions; which Nothing but your Virtues 


can prevent, as I hope they will for the 
Sake of all Engh:/hmen, our King, and his 
=_ Iſſue: 1 am, Gentlemen, in theſa 
| Nur moſt bumble Servant 


Cares D'Anves, 
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On KINGS and MINISTERS of 
STATE. 


HE Miſerys which fall on moſt 

Nations are ſometimes derived from 

the Conduct of Kings, but more 
frequently from that of prime Miniſters, 
ſometimes thro the want of Honeſty in 
them, ſometimes thro their want of Un- 
derſtanding, and often thro their Want of 
both. The late Leuis le Grand was a known 
Prevaricator, and one in whom no Truſt 
could be placed: he would enter into any 
League propoſed by other Powers which 
carryed an Aſpect favourable to himſelf; and 
he would, without any Heſitation, break that 
League, if he had a Proſpect of any Advan- 
tage to be gained by ſuch a Breach of Ho- 
nour. King Richord the firſt of England 


Was 
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was a Prince on whom none could depend ; 
Prevarication was his dayly Practice; he ne- 
ver ſcrupled breaking his Promiſe, if it ſuit- 
ed not his preſent Inclination to perform it ; 
he violated the moſt ſolemn Acts frequently, 
and thereby broke the Band of Allegiance 
which held his People: from a Senſe of 
their Wrongs, they juſtly fell from their 
Obedience to him; and the beſt and oldeſt 
of the Nobility entered into a virtuous Aſſo- 
ciation againſt a Tyrant, who was tearing 
Virtue up by the Roots, and rending the 
Property of the Subjects from them without 
any Mercy, under the Name of Taxes. 
Theſe flagitious and ſcandalous Actions, 
which will always wipe off the Luſtre of a 
Crown,” brought on thoſe bloody and miſer- 
able Wars called The Wars of the Barons, 
which many Years harrafſed this unhappy 
Land. Had not King Charles the firſt in- 
dulged the Vice of Prevarication too much, 
he might have diverted the Storm which 
fell: ſo heavy on his Country and himſelf, 
This Vice has ſtained the Throne of Eng- 
land in more Reigns than thoſe ; they who 
have: been uſed to read the Spe of 
Kings to their Parliaments, and the Ad- 
dreſſes of Parliaments to their Kings, cannot 
but conclude” that the Diſeaſe communi- 
cated itſelf from one Part of the Legiſlature 

to 
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to another, In Times like thoſe, the People 
were obliged either to be bound, like Pro- 
metbeus, to the Rock, to be preyed on by 
the Vulture, and to have their very Bowels 
devoured, or to run all the melancholl 
Hazards of a Civil War. If they ſubmited 
to the firſt, inevitable Deſtruction enſued ; 
when they have engaged in the other, from 
Blood and Wounds have ſprung Health and 
Security, which always laſted as long as 
the People preſerved Unanimity and Inte- 


grity. 


Kings are to be conſidered as Men choſe 
to fill the firſt Seat of Magiſtracy ; in that 
Light, and that only, they muſt be confi- 
dered, if we would regard them as uſeful 
Beings, and not as Burdens to the Society 
in which they preſide ; as ſuch they are in- 
titled to the firſt Honours of a Community ; 
and a relative Duty is payed to them, and ex- 
pected from them. Unleſs a King thinks 
that he owes a Duty to his Subjects, the 
Country in which he reigns has little Proſ- 

ct of Happyneſs from him; even where 
be is deſpotic, where there is no Law but 
his Will, even in ſuch an unfortunate Go- 
vernment, there is a Duty due from the 
aribitrary Monarch to his Subjects. Before 
ſuch a Prince can be abſolved from his Duty, 


the 
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the very Laws of Nature muſt be unhinged ; 


for, if Right and Wrong have their Founda- 


tions in Reaſon, there is a relative Duty from 
the higheſt to the loweſt Beings in Nature. 
In ſome free States, in which a King is the 
firſt Magiſtrate, he is exalted with an ex- 
traordinary Diſtinction above every other 
Man in the Community ; the Trappings 
of his Government, as Mr. Sidney calls them, 
are blazing and magnificent; and his Houſ- 
hold is ſupported at an Expence which 
would maintain, with all the comfortable 
Neceſſaries of Life, fifty thouſand of thoſe 
Men who contribute to this extravagant Ap- 
pointment for the royal Magiſtrate. In all 
theſe royal Honours and Emoluments, he 


is protected by the People, in Return: the 
Protection of their Liberty, of all their 


Rights in foreign Commerce and domeſtic 
Trade, of the Laws for the Preſervation of 
Life and Property, is due to the People from 
the King: the Prince who ſhall ſuffer his Mi- 
niſters to exerciſe any lawleſs Act of Power, 
or to do that to the Diſadvantage of the 
meaneſt Subject which cannot by the known 
Laws of the Land be juſtifyed, will be de- 
fective in his Duty. Thus far of Kings. 
The Duty of all Men, who have Abilitys 
equal to the Adminiſtration of Affairs of the 


State, is to make the Good of their Country 
$ the 
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the ſole Object of their Concern. If, in Pur- 
ſuit of this, a Miniſter ſhould happen to 
thwart the Intentions of his royal Maſter, 
he ſhould ſtill perſevere, chuſing rather to 
offend his Prince than injure his Country: 
he ought to uſe his beſt Endeavours to con- 
vince his Maſter of his Error; if he ſuc- 
ceeds therein, he does his King and Coun- 
try good Service; and, if he has an obſti- 
nate and indocil Maſter, it is his indiſpen- 
ſible Duty not to indulge him in the leaſt 
in any partial Attachments to the Detri- 
ment of his Country; he ſhould not reſign 
his Place, but continue inflexible in the Ser- 
vice of the Nation ; and, if his Prince thinks 
fit to remove him from him, he ſhould look 
on the Loſs of his Place as more eligible. 
than continuing in it on Terms too ſevere 
for Virtue to grant. Theſe are the- Dutys 
of a Mmiſter of State; but the miniſterial 
Cauſes of Miſery to a Land have been much 
more frequent than any other. When Men 
of but moderate natural Abilitys, without an 
elevated Senſe of Honour, gain the Aſcen- 
dant in a State, that is, when they become 
prime Miniſters, inſtead of acting the honeſt 
and open Part which wiſe and virtuous Men 
would chuſe, they have Recourſe to Fineſſe 
and paultry Arts of Expediency : and theſe 
Pedlar in Politics, theſe Fellows who by 

G Nature 
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Nature were not formed for any Circle in 
Life above that of Attorneys, always have 
heaped Diſtreſs on their Country, and Diſ- 
grace on their Prince: ſuch were Mazarine 
in France, Strafford, Buckingham, and Wal- 
pole, in England; who purſued ſuch trick - 
ing Meaſures, ſuch falacious and unwarrant- 
able Methods of Adminiſtration, as brought 
on their ſeveral Countrys ſuch Evils as were 
beyond the Power of Virtue and Wiſdom to 
drive ſoon away; and if, on the Appear- 
ance of the woful Conſequences of the Con- 
duct of ſach Miniſters, their Succeſſors 
ſhould tread in their Steps, they ought to 
fall Sacrifices to the juſt Reſentment of the 
People; and, if the Crown ſhould endeavour 
to protect them, they ſhould be pulled from 
it like a Bliſter-plaiſter, that might deſtroy 
the Patient if it ſtayed on too long, and 
which might leave him in a fair Way of Re- 
covery, if taken off in Time. 


France and England have generally derived 
their Miſerys from the jugling Artifices and 
bungling Politics of their prime Miniſters : 
their ſcandalous Conduct in Regard to both 


foreign and domeſtic Affairs has been ſuch, 
that their Neighbours have not been caſyly 
- - prevailed on to enter into Alliances with 


them; and one of the moſt impudent and 
* dulleſt 
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out Allys; for he ayed we had none; and 
at that Time it was well known that he had 
covered the Land with Diſhonour, and 


weakened our TEE” and Reputation 
abroad, 


Nations have always flouriſhed under this 


Adminiſtration of Men who followed no 


Guide but the natural Intereſt of their Coun- 
try, Men who deſpiſed all Artifices and 
Fallacys, as beneath the Practice of great 
Minds, which feek no Aid not connected 
with Wiſdom and Virtue. Such was Mon- 
ſieur Colbert in France, whoſe plain and 
honeſt Schemes advanced the Intereſt of 
that Nation. He was a Man ſo much above 
the vile and ſordid Views of one of the 
Britiſh Miniſtrys 
Delight in expoſing the Wretches of Eng- 
land who were attempting then to ruin their 
Country; and among the Means which they 
took for it was their Deſign of ſeting aſide 
the Hanover Succeſſion, and of introducing 
a popiſh Pretender. Some of the Favourers 
and Abettors of which Miniftry we have 
ſeen in Stations unbecoming them, and of 
which they are very unde g while 
Men wha always -wifhed well, and acted 


for, 


dulleſt of our evil Miniſters declared, that if 
we engaged in a War, we muſt do it with- 


in his Time, that he had a 
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for, the Houſe: of Hanover, have been ne- 
glected. Among the Miniſters in England 
who have acted above the little Arts of 
thoſe who have abuſed and diſgraced their 
Country were Walfingham, Burleigh, Hali- 
Fax, and Gadolpbin, Men who made the In- 
tereſts of England the ſole Objects of their 
Adminiſtration, Men who made no ſeparate 
Intereſt of Prince and People, and who diſ- 
dained the Thought of pillaging the Nation 
to enrich ' themſelves, who prefered the 
Good of their Country to all other Conſi- 
derations, and who choſe to bequeath to 
their Poſterity the Example of virtuous 
Deeds and a fair Name rather than a large 
Inheritance raiſed on their Country's Ruin 
and their own p. 


1 will venture to ſay that we have ſeen 
ſuch (Proſtitution among Senators as has 
rendered ſome of them the Diſgrace, not 
1] only of the Seats which they filled, but of 
Manhood: ſuch are they who have acted 
” repugnant to their Sentiments, if their Sen- 
timents were to be collected from their 
Speeches. Inſtances of this we have ſeen 
min Houſes, Courts, and on Benches, where 
Purity only ought to come: ſuch a Confe- 
deracy in the State, and Church, with the 
* is often the Seduction of che in- 

nocent 
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nocent Believer, and the Deſtruction of good 
Manners and Religion, as well as of our Li- 
bertys and * <p Such Inſtruments of 
a Miniſter are like common Whores, who 

proſtitute themſelves, who ſubmit to the 
moſt ſhocking Indignitys, for Gain; . 
| Good Kings contemn and hate ſuch Pro- 
fligates as are capable of proſtituting their 
Con ętiences to their Prince forLucreand Titles 
of Honour, King Wilkam the third of 
England was a Prince who loved Truth, and 
could not bear ſuch; Men about him a⸗ 
would flatter and ly; he knew no. goo 
could ſpring from them either to the Peopl 
or the King; therefore he cheriſhed ſuch a 
Pembroke, Schomberg, Hallifax, and Somers 
and it; is told of the firſt, that when h 
walked by the Place where the King an 
Lord Arlington, with ſome other Nobleme 
no more noted for their Veracity, wer 
talking, the King, pointing to the Earl. « 
Pembrake, ſayed to Arlington and the Re 
there goes a Man who never told me 
* Sir William Temple, Who was a M. 
of Veracity and Ability, and therefore aF; 
vourite of the King, has in his Memoi 
made this Part of the Character of Kit 
Milliam apparent: and Kings, who then 
ſelves love Virtue, Truth, and Wiſdom, w 
not chuſe a vicious Fellow, a Lyar, or a Foc, 
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| © for their Counſellor, or their Companion; 
and fuck Kings as make ſuch a Choice are 
t unfit for regal Sway. 1 
The great Men whom I have mentioned 
were Lovers of their Country, and did all 
in their Power to promote the Honour and 
| Intereſt of it. As they were Men of Learn- 
ing and Genius, as well as of Virtue, they 
looked out for learned and ingenious Men, 
and, without any Sollicitations from them, 
became Patrons of them. There was ſcarce- 
hy an Office then in England which had not 
Men of good Education and Judgement in it: 
the Provinces therefore in every Office 
which required Abilitys were filled as they 
| wught to be, and not diſgraced by an auk- 
ward Execution of the Buſyneſs by the 
Hands of low Fellows and Blockheads ; * 
but wen the latter get into the foremoſt 
Places of Confidence and Profit, Men of li- 
beral'Education and rich Endowments muſt 
expect ro®be "ſhut ont from all public Of- 
ces: a Place indeed in which they defire not, 
While under the Direction of Ignorance and 
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